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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO sect ARE WE.” 





AMERICA. 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 


The consequence of this genial sun was in the 
roper season the production of the most exquisite 
Fraita, not produced by anxious care upon walls of 
southern aspect", but growing with little attention 
upon standard trees. The American apple, famous 
even in Europe, exhibited all the varieties of that 
useful fruitt. The pear and plumb were lofty tim- 
ber trees. Peachest of the most delicious flavour, 
superior to those produced upon our walls were sold 
for prices ridiculously cheap. Grapes in festoons 
hang on the branching vine supported on espaliers 
in the open air without any wall, and displayed 
the richest beauty. Cherries in such abundance that 
the proprietor scarcely noticed or forbad any pas- 
senger plucking fsom the tree to satiety. ‘The Or- 
ange, the Citron, and the Anana, were not it is true 
the produce of the clime; but being brought from 
the West Indies by a br e seldom lasting more 
than a fortnight, retained that freshness, which re- 
eembled them to native fruits. The garden sur- 
rounded by an open pal'ag avoided that gloom of 
prisonlike enclosure which necessarily accompanies 
ours. All this may be true of Lombardy,of Spain and 
of Turkey, but in those countries slavery and des- 
potism embitter and nauseate the blessings which 
naturdhas bestowed. ‘The American felt no damp 
upon the innecent enjoyments of its favours. 

Yet with all this luxuriance it must be acknow]- 
edged, that the soil of New England is not famous 
ior fertility, and that those who wish to see vast 
plains of corn must repair to the Jerseys or Penn- 
sylyania, from whose granaries New England itself 
was oftea supplied ;§ nor was there perpetually 
that verdure which seldom deserts the face of Fnk- 
land, and has given to lreland the name of the green 
Island.|) : 

If we turn our eyes from the beauties of nature 
to the state of socitty, nothing could be more com- 
fortable or soothing fo the mind fond of the temper- 
ate walk of the middling ranks of life, than its mod- 
ification in America. ‘The prayer of Solomon was 
literally satisfied in the bulk ofthe people, give me 
neither poverty nor riches. Nobility was unknown. 
lrisnogeniture was not the legal mode of acquiring 
property by descent—real equality reigned, not the 

* Walls would have been too hot, and only burnt the 
fruit. 

+ Cyder was the general drink of New-England, to ev- 
ery house was annexedits orchard. ‘The so fumous New- 
town Pippin however is rather the product of the Jerseys. 

+ A dozen of them for two pence; I have heard a 
common error propagated, that the American peach was 
only fit for swine; nothing can be- more false. There 
was a worthless peach ,cailed the hog pcacu, but those 
whieh were given to man, were as fine as in any country 
uuder heaven. 

§ Rhode Island was sometimes threatencd by those col- 
onies with famine, for hesitating to enter into non-impor- 
tation agreements, &c. 

{ Though in arcther respect it could not be compared 
to Ireland, viz. its freedom from noxious animals, yet in 
New-England they were scarce, and their mischief sei- 
dom heard of; the toad and the spider were frequent, 
but with no particular venom; the only snake commonly 
seen, was so harmless that no one hesitated to repose on 
the grass on that account, and I have often seen negrocs 
gerne thet het cl brary aes ooeit to observe 

ing of their climate I must not o i 
ose bn warmth of their wooden houses, though 
so extremely thin compared to ours of brick and stone. 
The frames were generally raised in a day, a tradesman 
was usually assisted in this work by all his neighbours, for 
whom he made a feast, of which one part was always lit- 
erally that which i a makes the prayer of his epicure, 
a whole hog barbicue . 


pretended equality of France, where ambition pre- 
tends to tell its slaves ye are equal to us, and pun- 
ishes with death the first who speaks or >cts upon 
the proposition. Yet even there, (without nobility, 
or orders of gentry) you might see a proof how 
necessarily son.e difference of rank, some inequal- 
ity must and ought to grow up in everv society, 
and how Utopian and iditalous the contrary idea 
and attempt is. The inhabitant of the town by 
more information, better polish and greater inter- 
course with strangers, insensibly acquired an as- 
cendancy over the farmer ef the country; the 
richer merchants of those towns, together with the 
clergy, lawyers, physicians and officers of the Eng- 
lish army and navy, who had occasionally settled 
there, were considered as the gentry of the coun- 
try ; even being a member of the church of England 
gave a kind of distinctive fashion. A superior or- 
er thus formed by better property and more in- 
formation existed even toa degree sufficient to 
excite jealousy in the agricultural system, and to 
be a gentleman, was sufficient in some parts of the 
country, to expose the bearer of that name to mock- 
ery and rudeness, a species of inconvenience which 
a liberal mind pardoned as compensated by the 
comfort and independence which produced it. 

The innecence of the people made them capable 
of liberty. Never in any Utopia could there be 
greater freedom, from crimes ; seme petty thefts 
generally formed the whole catalogue; murder 
and robbery were unknown. During nine years 
at Newport, the gapital of the colony of Rhode Isl- 
and, from 1762 tp 1771, (I speak from my own 
knowledge,) only one person was executed, a no- 
torious thief and house-breaker, one Sherman, who 
had been repeatedly tried (¢r the same offence and 
suffered to escape, until at last lenity would have 
become a folly ; and even when this man was ex- 
ecuted, so unusual was capital punishment, that 
every person seemed to be appalled, the shops were 
shut, and the whole town wore the appearance of 
general mourning, at the unhappy diough merited 
fate of a fellow creature. 

This obedience to the laws was fostered by re- 
lizion, which flourished with universal vigour. ‘The 
churches and meeting-houses were crowded both at 
moraing and evening service ;* no opinion was 
prohibited consistent with morality, yet certainly 
there, if any where, in my opinion, the utility of 
a moderate establishment was proved by its ab- 
sence, since the multiplicity of sectaries and 
strange wildness of opisions was disgusting to a 
reasonable mind, and produced as great a variety, 
though with no such pernicious effect, as in the 
reign of Charles the First : upon the whole, how- 
ever, there was more genuine religion, morality 
and piety diffused, than in any country I have ever 
seen. Even the mode of speaking, and simple 
maavers of Americans at this day declare an inuo- 
cence banished from their mother country.t 

Fr m all the same causes proceeded huimanity 
to their slaves. The condition of the blacks in 





* Tie prohibition of walking on Sundays, the punish- 
ment of its violation in Captain Montague, with his ludi- 
crolis revenge, are facts very well known. 

+ Whether this innocence of manners extended to the 
intercourse of the sexes I cannot tell ;~-every one has 
heard tie custom of bundling mentioned. Whethér such 
acustom exists, I cannot teil, but I never heard it men- 
tioned while I was in America; I never heard of it till I 
came to Europe, and am certainly inclined to disbelieve 
it, or to think it some strange cxaggeration. I undoubt- 
ediy do believe, from what I have heard, that in the coun- 
try parts, incontinenc$, provided the parties afterwards 
niarried, was considered as more venial and less attended 
with disgrace than in Europe: yet is there not something 
resembling this among the farmers in Exgland. 


=o 
America was not worse than that of our house-hold 
servants, in respect to diet, to clothing, and to lodg- 
ing, and indeed in all respects, save in their mis 
erable liability to alienation for price. ‘Their com- 
parative freedom ‘appeared in their countenances 
and manners, which very often were extremely 
impudent and insolent. I have seen three or four 
hundred of them with their African drum beating 
and colours flying, assembled at a marriage, and 
bearing very much the appearance of a riotous mob, 
without any prohibition or controul. The crnel- 
ties of the West-Indies were heard of with ablhor- 
rence, and I recollect one gentleman whe maltreat- 
ed one of his slaves, actually put into Coventry by 
all his neighbours. 

Mildness and simplicity were indeed character- 
istic of the manners of America; you no where 
met the insolent air which so often offends the eye 
in the streets of London, nor the ferocious look 
frequently apparent in the streets of Dublin.’ 
This mildness and their little acquaintance with 
war produced an opinion unhagpily too much prop- 
agated by military men, of their being an unwar- 
like race, a mistake unfortunately discovered, anthy 
fatally acknowledged by General Burgoyne. 

Ireland has strangely flattered itself, and there- 
by seemed in some measure to confirm the error 
of Britain, that to her prowess chiefly was owing 
the liberation of America; but the men who con- 
quered at Saratoga were entirely American farm- 
ers and yeomen from the interior parts of the 
Massachusetts ; and those who fought at Bunker’s 
Hill were equally the old unmixed inhabitants of 
the country, many of them frem the Cohass, Amos- 
keeg Falls, and other back parts of New-Hamp- 
shire, a people ‘so little tinctured with European 
manners, that in their retreat in the evening, I was 
informed by an eye-witness, they wept their ex- 
piring friends and relations with whom they had 
wavely fought in the morning, a symptom of cow - 
ardice or imbecility in Europe, but of no undigni- 
fied feeling with the early Grecian or modern 
American. In truth though the kingdom of Ire- 
land was respected in America, its sons who went 
out there at that time were in general disesteem, 
being for the most part of a very inferior class, and 
who brought realiy a stigma on the name in that 
country. An Irishman and an outcast were almos' 
synonimous, but since the war the alteration has 
veen great, and the name respected as it ought to 
be; there was before scarcely any principal family 
with an Irish name. The principal families of 
New-England were naturally the decendants of the 
first settlers in the reign of Charles the first, who 
were usually people of good repute, and chiefly 
from the disaflected counties of Suffolk and Essex. 
Salstonstall, Winthrop, Coggeshall, Livermore, El- 
lery, Fitch, Malbone, Vassall, with ten thousand 
others quite foreign to Ireland, were the species of 
names usual in that country. There were un- 
doubtedly many individuals, gentlemen from Ire- 
land, of great respectability, and to some America 
was greatly indebted, as to General Montgomery 
and to General Sullivan. [am interested in sup- 
perting that position, since my own ancestor, a 
clergyman and native of Ireland, settled there abov 
seventy years, after taking his degree in the Us: 
versity of Dublin, and therefore cannot mean \ 
disrespect to Ireland: but on the whole the 
was not then in America respected. 
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* In the cne town one would imagine that alynost ev 
man Fou meet wished to affront you—in the ener that | 
hid been affronted br vou; yet im the days of th 
tator the latter secnis rather to have beer We charac 
of London ? 
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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


Ir would be the height of illiberality to subject to any 
detailed analysis, Mr. Cooper’s performances upona stage 
where he is compelled to be both actor and prompter. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with generally ob- 
serving, that under the disadvantages we lave men- 
tioned, he has adventurously struggled with the difficul- 
ties of the last weck’s performances. In the the various 
and arduous characters which he has personated since 
our last, he has not only happily escaped with undimin- 
ished reputation upon boards, where a great reputation is 
in no ordinary danger, but gained a fresh harvest of his- 
trionic honours. He has afforded to numerous and highly 
respectable audiences, a rich and varied entertainment in 
his finished delineations of the awkward fatuity of Leon ; 
the mad infatuation and repentant horror of the Game- 
ster; the mournful destraction of Octavian, and the en- 
thusiastic gallantry of that masterpiece of dramatic char- 
acter; the interesting and unfortunate Loispur. We 
regret to say, however, that he failed in displaying the 
most prominent outlines of the “ crook-backed tyrant.” 
‘There were indeed some features of the piece finely exe- 
cuted, but the spirit which should have pervaded the gen- 
eral design, was wanting. It is true that his best efforts 
were clogged by the awkwardness with which he was sur- 
rounded; but when in his soliloquies, the stage was clear- 
ed of its incumbrances, he had no paliation for incorrect- 
ness. Richard, with a person (as the English historians, 
as well as the poet concur in asserting) both slovenly and 
deformed, possessed a soul as remarkable for its ambition, 
as was his mind for vigour, acuteness and comprehension. 
Conscious of mental powers so superior to those who 
surrounded him, he looked with unaffected disdain up- 

the casual deformities of his person, and even describes 
imself in his first soliloquy with such picturesque ridi- 
cule, a8 no man ever uttered against himself, unless he 
viewed his “deformities with indifference. Now, Mr. 
Cooper so far from displaying this sarcastic indifference 
of Richard, fretted and stormed at his “ scarce half made 
up ” figure with all the peevish exacerbation of a super- 
annuated spinster. Richard no sooner threw off his own 
character, however, and assumed the courtier and the loy- 
ér, than Mr. Cooper did him sufficient justice, and fully 

proved the assertion of the tyrant : 

* But I've a tongue to weedle with the devil.” 


We were surprised at the awkward tameness, with which 
Mr. Cooper represented the purturbations of the tyrant’s 
mind in the dreaming scene, after having witnessed his 
wonderfully spirited delineation of Bertram; it was a 
scene every way unworthy of his talents; but in the 
bustle of Bosworth Field, and in the dying moments of 
the warrior, we once more had a glimpse of Richard; in- 
deed it is in the management of his personal combats, and 
the conduct of his dying scenes, that Mr. Cooper is so 
peculiarly happy, as almost to persuade the beholder, that 
he actually witnesses the furious struggles of tle prince 
for empire, and the last sighs of the vanguished hero. 
Fatay, Dre. 6— Much Ado .ibout Nothing. 
It is observed by a judicious critic, that this play con- 
tains two of the most sprightly characters, that Shak- 
speare ever drew—the wit, the humourist, the centleman 
and the soldier, are combined in Benedick, forthe com- 
plete representation of whom, the actor must possess the 
vivacity, the comic talent, the ease, the elegance and the 
spirit which belong to these diiferent characters. After 
having seen Mr. Cooper’s excellent performance of Le- 
on, we entertained no doubt of his powers being of a suf. 
ficievtly plastic nature to permit him, with even an access 
of reputation, to extend his walk in comic characters. We 
were confirmed in our opinion by his performance of Ben- 
edick, It is a matter of surprise that this should be his 
firs. appearance here in a character, in which he appeared 
toas much advantage, as in almost all those, which he con- 
siters his fevourite parts. In his hands, the witty and 
accomplished Benedick shone with as chaste and brilliant 
. lustre, as histrionie’talent ever bestowed upon a comic 
character. Had ail his exertions been confined to char- 
acters of this description, he could not, we think, have 
exceeded the nature, the ease and the grace, which ap- 
peared in this first attempt. Though we have not room 
to point out the various merits of this performance, yet 
we cannot but notice his masquerade scene, which was 
madueted with infinite life and humour; and the bye 
lay of (ee arbour scene was only exceeded by the fetic- 
y, villi which he afterwards represented the insipient 
icve of the entrapped Benedick. We consider this char- 
zeter snd thet of Bertram, as shining evidences of the 
versatility of My. Cooper's talents, and of his ability to 
Gisp!sy, with equal excellence, the boisterous conflicts of 
tragic passions, and the vivacious humour of elegant com- 
ely. Mrs. Powell’s performance of Beatrice did her great 
hocowr, and gave as much satisfaction 2s could be expect- 
eJ w a puble, which hus heretofore been too much en- 
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amoured of the happy attempts of her predecessors in 
this part, to admit for a moment the idea, that this lady 
is competent to the task of supplying their place. In no 
instance, indeed, has the inefficiency of our female corps 
been so apparent, as during this visit of Mr. Cooper, who 
while appealing in his most ffnished scenes to the sympa- 
thies of his audience, has convinced us of the necessity of 
possessing an accomplished female, capable of accompany- 
ing him in his happiest flights, and of giving additional ex- 
citement to the awakened feelings of the spectator, instead 
of hanging a dead weight upon the fancy of the beholder, 
and compelling him to resort to his imagination, or the 
visions of poetry to supply the crying deficiencies of the 
heroine of the scene. Zz. 

The remarks of “ Yx” upon the Jron Chest, we are 
compelled, fur want of room, to omit. 


—2 + 


OrneLLo. 





Chaos is come again! 
Wepyesoay, Dec. 11—Frederick the Great. 


Tar. plot of this drama is founded upon the well known 
eccentricities or the celebrated king of Prussia, who, to 
all the severities of his military discipline, united a mag- 
nanimous and singular generosity, which often bestowed 
upon his trembling culprits, rewards as unexpected as 
they were profuse. Charles, Baron of Felsham and aid 
to the king, a young man of an ardent and inconsiderate 
disposition, is left by his father under the guardianship of 
Brant, an o!d quarter master of huzzars, whose generous 
feelings and integrity are only equalled by the uncooth 
bluntness of his manners, and the ungarnished impudence 
of his language. The drama commences at the period of 
Brant’s discovering, that his favourite charge is addicted, 
to gaming, and that the preceding hie | he was engag- 
ed in a riot at one of his usual places of resort. Brant 
has scarcely time to repremand him for his folly, and re- 
ceive from him a vow to quit such vicious and disgraceful 
courses for the future, than the king receives information 
of the unsoldierlike conduct of his aid, and immediately 
compels the unhappy Charles to write the order for his 
own imprisonment at a state fortress, to which he is con- 
ducted in company with Theodore Hartman, a brother 
officer, who had previously permitted his sister Matilda, 
a lively inconsiderate girl, to assume his name and garb, 
for the purpose of watching the conduct of Charles, by 
whoin she is beloved, and in whose company she is found 
during the riot, for which Charles is banished and impvis- 
oned. It follows therefore, that as Matilda had passed in 
the scuffle under her brother’s name, the innocent Theo- 
dore is considered as guilty by the King, who associates 
him with Charles in his banishment. In the mean time a 
battle takes place in the vicinity of the state prisoner’s 
fortress, between the king of Prussia and his enemies, by 
whom he is surrounded and in iminent danger, when he 
is rescued by two huzzars, to whom he presents in the 
heat of battle, his star, with the assurance, that when re- 
delivered to him, they may coramand the reward of their 
valour. After the battle the king receives information of 
the escape of Charles and Frederick from the citadel, to 
which he immediately repairs, and orders a court martial 
upon the run-aways, who are accordingly condemned. to 
perpetual imprisonment. Brant, who had before remon- 
strated with the king on the imprisonment of his young 
charge with such singular impudence, as to obtain fiom 
Frederick, in reward, the government of the fortress, now 
appears before his majesty, and supplicates for the pardon 
of Charles ; the king is inflexible, but is induced to com- 
mute their punishment from perpetual, to five years im- 
prisonment, on being informed that the young officers 
had, during the battle, tobe present at which they had 
left their confinement, taken each of them a standard 
from the enemy. His majesty now enquires concerning 
the brave huzzars who saved his life; they are introduced 
to the prescnce, and, on being desired to name their re- 
ward, request the pardon of Charles and Theodore. This 
request is rejected by the king, as being repugnant to the 
discipline of his army; and the huzzars have no other re- 
source but that of throwing off their disguise, and appearing 
in their true characters of Charles and Theodore. The king 
still appears inflexible, spurns at the supplications of lus 
officers, declares justice shall be performed, orders his dra- 
goons to charge upon the prisoners, and—to present their 
arms to Charles, as their major, and Theodore as their 
captain. The piece concludes as usual, with the union 
of Charles with Matilda, and of Theodore with Charlotte, 
who has little to say and less to do in the piece to which 
she belongs. The rest Sf the characters are, the governor 
of the Citadel, in which the prisoners are confined, and who 
has little to do but deliver his office to Brant, and assist 
afterwards in the escape of the prisoners; and Stock, 
whose chief humour consists in his perpetual gaping, and 
his attachment to sleep, in the indulgence of which un- 
conguerable propensity the keys of the Citadel are stolen 
from him, to effect the e of Cliarles and his com- 
rade. The chief merit of the piece consists in the plot, 
which, though formed from incidents childishly improba- 


bly spiritless and vulgar, the language disgustingly pro- 
fane, and the music, which serves to eke out the action, 
would have no doubt deserved a similar character for 
worthlessness, had it not been contrasted with the abom- 
inable ding-dong of the singing, which was even worse 
than the music. ; 
Mr. Hughes’ Frederick was chaste and characteristic, 
if we except his powder and paint, and Mr. Green’s per- 
formance of Brant was excellent. It is truly astonishing 
that the managers are not satisfied with the drudgery to 
which they compel this gentleman to submit, withovt 
squeezing a little more of the money’s worth out of him in 
the form of singing, a business for which nature has no 
more qualified him, than she has his employers for theirs 
The striking contrast between the crowded house at 
Mr. Cooper’s benefit, and the empty boxes of this evening, 
did honour to the judgment. of the town; and if this 
circumstance does not touch the conscience of the mana- 
gers, it will at least we hope, operate upon their purses, 
to the monitions of which we trust they will pay that at- 
tention, which they disdain to give to the reproaches of 
taste and judgment. Xx. 











MISCELLANY. 


THE ‘THINKER......Vo. VI. 


Psruars no passion to which the human mind is sub- 
ject, is more universally indulged, than the love of praise. 
This when confined within its proper limits, is productive 
of eminent advantages ; but he that has no other incentive 
to moral action, no love of goodness for its own sake-~ 
however he may succeed in the applause of the world, 
can never enjoy the satisfaction which alone results from 
the silent, though unerring plaudits of conscience : from 
this source, he will receive justice, strict and impartial, 
unawed by the clamour of shouting multitudes,—uanin- 
fluenced by every exterior circumstances. *Tis here the 
motive should be found—the spring of conduct here—and 
however dumb for a time, the too-often ill-judging tongue 
of fame may be to merit, the reward will not be lost-—— 
beside the happy consciousness of having done well, which 
cannot fail to be experienced ; the brilliancy of virtue will 
at length burst forth in ail its native splendour. 

My friend, Jack Shewwell, has the name of being the 
most generous, liberal-minded, noble-spirited fellow in 
the country, and I would not be so invidious as to dero- 
gate from his dear-earned reputation, but his character is 
so much in point fox my present purpose, that I cannot 
forbear giving a short Sketch of it. Jack is ever ready 
with open purse and outstretched hand, to relieve the 
distresses of th poor; to asstst the perplexed, to consolc 
the afflicted, to brave danger in the cause of others, to 
oblige his friends by every possiblemeans. He ever feigns 
a pleasure ip the company of those whom he despises.— 
While on his visits, he toys with the children, for whom 
he nas always a trifle to attach thei to him—praises the 
vovernment of the parents—the beauty of the litthe ones— 
the taste displayed in their dress, and in short, practises 
a thousand litle arts to render himself agreeable. Hence 
he is thought the pleasantest Vow alive. All his female 
acquaintance consuit him respecting the colour of agown, 
the trimming of a bonnet, the iigure of a kerehiefy &e.— 
confident of his falling in with their opinions, and bestow: 
ing the highest compiiments on their superior choice — 

le is very tenacious of the elevated place he holds in the 

estimation of the ladies, jealous of a rival, and conceiving 
that he has a right to every petty distinction, he sickens 
at the success, and cannot endure the praise of others ; 
he seizes every opportunity of gaining commendation upon 
his person and performances, and cannot dissembté tie 
pique he feels at a disappointment. Thus the good he does, 
originates in a motive which tarnishes the best and most 
endearing exercises of humanity : gnd with all this de- 
votedncss to the applause and good opinion of the world, 
he is foreve. unbeppy, from the apprehension that he is 
not thought well of. 

[s this a solitary picture ? or are there not many ofa 
similar description—many of these fume-cv ek ere whose 
utmost ambition looks no farther than its attainment? 
Would that the number was smail! that meanness 4nd 
cupidity were not so often blended with the finest displays 
of social virtue :—that this spirit of cuulation, with no 
other object than its unsubstantial rewards, did not ex- 
clude from that interest and sympathy which we ouglt 
ever to cherish for our fellow-imen. 
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THE REFLECTOR....Wo. IV. 


ON PROVIDENCE. 


Manis not destined like the lower orders of creationto 
grovel in ignorance of kis own origin ; nor do his desires 
and hopes terminate in objects around him. He raises 


ble, has considerable interest. The dudogue is intolera. his eyes to heaven and contemplates those stupend- 
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ous onbs*of light as the workmanship of a divine Being.— 
Filled with these sublime conceptions, and overawed with 
the idea that the order and harmony of the universe origi- 
nated from God, man is at length brought to bow with 
reverence to the power that created him, and to adore 
that goodness, which superintends the moral as well as 
physical world. And chough there may be those whopre- 
tend to deny that Jehovah takes cognizance of all events 
whether greator small, yet their very conduct refutes their 
confession, and they are but nominal atheists, miserable 
beings, depraved and pitiable objects. To what power 
or to what chance can they attribute the curious mechan- 
ism of their owngpodies and the adaptation of every part to 
its peculiar office and end , Let them extend their enquir- 
ies a little further, and notice the order in which events 
succeed each other, and if reason be allowed to speak, 
they cannot but admire the providence of God. : 
Why does a seeming evil so often prove to be areal 
d? This certainly evinces design and end in the man- 
arement of affairs, and is a full demonstration that a God 
reigneth in the heavens; and though darkness may some- 
times veil his steps from the view of short sighted mor- 
tals, the clouds shall finaily be dispersed by the light and 
glory of his countenance. How happy then must be the 
man, who is able to extend his views beyond these sublu- 
nary scenes and meditate a God, infinite in all his perfec- 
tions, “employed in all the good and ill that chequers 
life.’ Contrast the character abovementioned with the 
man of gross and unimproved intellect. : How great the 
differencer While the latter is employed in the gratifica- 
tion of sensual appetites and pleasures, the former rises 
above the world, and is continually soaring with the sub- 
jimest thoughts ; he almost forgets that there is any other 
being but God, for he beholds him in all his works ; his 
imagination is overwhelmed ; tranquillity and joy succeed 
this highly elevat ed view of his Maker, and he is wrapt in 
astonishment, that all rational beings do hot possess the 
same feelings as hifnself. A being thus enlightened with 
the knowledge of God cannot be wretched ; happiness 
follows him whatever be his fortune or lot below the skies, 
and his expectations and hopes of future felicity in the 
world of spirits are built on a foundation, that can never 
be shaken. Glorious thought ! who would not enjoy it, 
who would be condemned by his own folly or the misim- 
provement of tie advantages he enjoys, to remain in ig- 
norance ofhis%zod. Little need be said upon the demon- 
stration for the existence of a God, who disperses good 
and evil to mortals, and brings about designed ends by 
means of his own appointing. Often to meditate on di- 
vine Providence is doubtless the highest employment of 
which man is capable, and as it has God for its object, it 
nvust terminate in the happiness of the creature. 


_—2 +o 


We insert the following remarks on No. 2 of the Re- 
fiector, withoutapproving of that flippancy of language, 
‘which, how ever common in political wrangling, appears 
to us, and will, we have no doubt, appear to “ Veritas,” 
upon a moment’s reflection, as peculiarly indecorous 
when made use of in inoral discussions. It appears to 
us that the “ Reflector’ has asserted a general truth, 
without noticing the excepticns while “ Veritas” has 
dwelt upon the exceptions, without admitting a truth, 
which moralists and divines have always supported, 
viz.—that the greatest quantity of unhappiness indi- 
cates, in adult hfe, and in polished society, the greatest 
quantity of vice. We leave it, however, to our readers 
to determine, not only which coctrine is most safe and 
exhilarating, but which of the two essays appears to be 
the effusion of “a thoughtless and immature mind.” . 


A REFLECTION UPON “THE REFLECTOR.” 


Iv all cases when a person sits down to write, it ig ex- 
pected that he will refleet well upon the subject before he 
embodies his thoughts; and in particulary of one who 
writes for the public eye, and assumes to himself the title 
of a “ Reflector,” that he will not only reflect, but reflect 
deeply and justly. If he fails to do this, the reflection will 
revert back upon himseif—that he is at best but a conceit. 
ed pretender Iwas led into these reficetions by reflecting 
upon the ‘ Reflector No. 2,” aboundins with incorrect 
opinions ; aud sentiments which could proceed only from 
a thoughtless or immature mind: a8 such, it behoves some 
one to enter their protest against them, that their influ- 
eace may not contaminate or lead astray. 

The premises upon which that essay is founded, would 


B have been correct, had it stated, thet “by the pursuance 


of duty, happiness is secured, and by a violation of this 
rule results his misery”—1n rawy ! But to leave the sen- 
tence unqualified, is not only stating an unteuth, but what 
every one knows to be so, who has made any observations 
upen nature, or reflected for a moment on the evils of 
life ! Who does not know, that “sickness and sorrow” are 
equally the lot of the virtuous as of the witked? Who 


has not seen “ languishing youth, and an untimely grave,” 
and often “premature old age,” equally falling upon 
“ those whose lives have been Sniforml y characterized by 
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temperance, prudence and rectitude of conduct,” as upon 
the “victims of intemperance and sensuality ?” 

We would not attempt to disprove the truth, that vice 
brings with it its own punishment ; our only object is, to 


unjust ?”? Besides, how large a portion of our miseries re- 
sult from the wickedness of others! There is not a set- 
ting sun, but bears awful te3timony to the complicated 
woe arising from the injustice of the oppressor! No mat- 
ter in what shape he is found, whether his ambition leads 
him to the throne through seas of blood, or whether he 
tramples upon the “ widow and the orphan” through ne- 
cessities, which they could notaveid. Look abroad again 
upon the world, and see virtue, unassuming virtue, en- 
gaged in the conflicts of life; where is its reward 2. Is he 
fostered, protected and relieved? Alas for him! neglect- 
ed if not despised ; yes! even his very virtues have drawn 
down upon him “disesteem and neglect!” However 
* virtuous” or “industrious” it avails him not; he « may 
with reason hope to be in the surest road to prosperity,” 
but surrounded by the designing, and encompassed with 
vice, “insuperable obstacles” bar his course, and he falls 
beneath the hand of the oppressor !” 

This view alone would indeed veil the world ina sable 
vesture ; it would damp every virtuous effort, and quench 
in night its lustre and its glory. But we must look be- 
yond these narrow bounds; there is a greter reward 
even on earth, than the smiles, protection and confidence 
of the vicious, itis a “ conscience void of offence.” This 
vicegerent of the Almighty, bestows a recompense ex- 
ceeding in value all the trophies of renown, the glitter of 
power, the wealth of the world! This is not all: our 
view must be extended beyond the sublunary scene, and 
fixed upon the eternal throne. Though on earth sorrow 
dims the eye and melts the heart in grief, we must an- 
ticipate with fond expectation that happy period, “ when 
every tear shall be wiped away ;’—those exhilarating 
sounds, “ come ye blessed of my Father, enter into joy.” 

VERITAS. 
rr 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


DOMESTIC. 
The President’s Message, which was transmitted te 
congress on the third of this mouth, contains assu:ances 


of our being ina state of amity with foreign powers, and re- 
commends a further encouragement of domestic manufac. 
tures ; a reciprocation of commercial restrictions towards 
Great Britian; a reorganization of the militia; a provi- 
sion for a uniformity of weights and micasures, founded 
upon the principals of decimal! proportions ; the establish- 
ment of a national university in the district of Columbia, 
on a scale, and for objects worthy the American nation ; 
amore comprehensive system of roads and canals, such 
as will have the eifect'of drawing more closely together 
every part of our country, by promoting intercourse and 
improvements, and by increasing the share of ¢ very part 
in the common stuck of national prosperity ; an amendinent 
of the law concerning the disoensation of that part of 
criminal justice, which is under the exclusive cognizance 
of national authority ; a revisal of the criminal code, and 
adoption of a more lenient policy ; an interference of con- 
gress in the collusive traffic of negro siavés, now carried 
on between our territories and parts adjxcent; a remodi. 
fication of the Judiciary establishment, and of an addi- 
tional department in the exccutive branch of government, 
and an increase of the salary of the attorney general, and 
for his accommodation the establishment of the usuai ape 
purtenances to a public office. We are further assured. 
that the revenue has far exceeded all the current demands 
upon the treasury; that the actual receipts during the 
year 1816, will amount to about forty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, and that the actual payments at tle treasury wil] 
amount to about thirty-seven mi.lions of dollars, and that 
consequently there will be a surplus at tie close of the year 
of about nine millions of dollars. The agyregate of’ the 
funded debt amounis to a sum not excceding one Aun- 
dred and ten millions of dollars ; tat the ordinary expenses 
of government, civil, military and naval, have been esti- 
mated at a sum not less than twenty millions of dollars : 
and that the permanent revenue has been estimated at 
about twenty-five millions of dollars; and, as a conclu- 
sion of his fiscal nformation, anticipates the beneficial 
effects of the national bank. The president proceeds 
with the expressions of his gratitude for the eight years 
support, which he has reccived from the public, with 

nowledgements, that, though he has not served his 
country with greater ability, he bas served it with a sin- 
cere devotion ; and he congratulates his constituents, that 
under such auspices, they have reached in safety and 
success, the fortieth year of their national independence ; 


and conclud¢s with a penegyr.c upon the laws and con- 


} 
rebut the preposterous opinion, that all the miserv, sick- 
ness and sorrow which we find in the world is the result 
ofimproper and vicious conduct. Are there no evils na- 
tural to the state of man—inherent in his very nature ?— 
And do they not fall equally upon the “ just as upon the 
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stitution of the United States. Asa state paper consid 
ered in « titerary point of view, this valedictory message 
is certuialy more incorrectly written, and more obscure 
in its structure, than any production we ever recollect to 
have seen from the pen of this celebrated statesman. 





Wednesday’s Patriot contained the nomination of the 
Hon. Witiiam Garay, for Governor, and the Hon. Witttam 
Kine, for Lieut. Governor; and this day’s Centinel, of 
His Excellency Joun Brooks, for Governor, and ils Hon- 
or Wiitram Petites, for Lieut. Governor. 

The Hon. Mr. Gray has signified, that on account of 
his private avocations and engagements, he should no 
be able to attend to the duties appertaining to the office 
of Governor, and Gen. Hewrr Deansury has been nom 
inated in his stead. 





A tavern-kceper in Philadelphia, opening a roli of 2 or 
309 dollars to change a two dollar note, which was give: 
him by two men, one of them took the opportunity te 
throw the contents of his snuff box in the landlord’s eyes, 
and they both escaped with the money. 

—— 

Eeonomy.—Mr. Thomas Ewell, a southern writer, earn- 
estly recommends the grinding of all grain before it is 
given to animals, and asserts, “that three quarts of vats 
or corn ‘ground fine, will yield more nourishment than 
three gallons not ground; and of as much importance as 
grindihg is boiling the meal with water, so as to make a 
thin mush; this mush to be mixed with cut hay or straw.” 
He says following this plan will reduce the consumption 
of grain one half. 





Guy Mannering.—We are glad to. hear that a handsome 
edition of this valuable and highly extolled work, is nea: 
ly completed, and will be ready for delivery on the 16t! 
inst. To the scholar, its numerous historical facts wil! 
afford much instruction; to the moralist it will be found 
replete with the most salutary lessons ; and to the gen 
eral reader a variegated banquet of the richest intellectual 
food. 

General “ Wilkinson’s Memoirs,” commencing with 
events in 1776, and continued to the year 1815, are nearly 
ready for sale. 

The “Lite of General Jackson” is printing in Ten- 
nessce, 








Messrs. Bowrw & Kenner are exhibiting their collec 
tions of Paintings to gratified visitors, at several places in 
Rhode Island; they have commenced the execution of a 
Panorama of one of the most picturesque and beautiful 
Cirries in the United States. 


——-+= 


MR. BERNARD. 


fr is with much pleasure we learn, that Mr. Bernard 
the favourite comic actor, is at last engaged by the mana- 
gers of the Boston Theatre, to perform for a short period 
some of the most favourite characters in his line. ‘his 
gentleman will appear on Monday evening in Sheva the 
Jew, and Vipperkin, in Sprigs of Laurel. Sucha valuable 
acquisition to the Boston boards, will no doubt be duly 
ippreciated by the lovers of the drama, and in no place 
will Mr. Bernard meet with a more favourable reception, 
than in this metropolis, nor in no place is he more wanted, 
than on the Boston boards.— Communicated. 

UMARRIAGES. 

Jn this town, Mr. Isaac P. Simpson, to Mrs. Eufaime In- 
frors!—Mr. John Cody, to Miss Eliza Kelly—Mr. Ep!:-aim 
Whitney, to Miss Mary Ann Bird—Mr. Patrick McBride, 
to Mrs. Mary Bailey—Mr. Rufus Haskell, to Miss Mary 
Kent—Mr. Watson Gore, to Miss Catharine G. Williard. 

At Dorchester, on Thursday evening, by the Rey. Dr. 
Harris, Mr. John Mears, to Miss Lucy Withington. 


DEATHS. 

In this town, Mrs. Susan Brown, widow of the late Capt. 
Wiiliam Brown, aged 61—William Cushing, youngest son 
of Mr. Edward Sargent, aged 3—Mr. Gaspard Denegre, 
a native of Civita Veccha, Italy, aged 24, of wounds re- 
ceived on the evening of Dec. Ist; verdict of the jury of 
inquest, Wilful Murder—Elizabeth Gooch, daughter of 
FE. O. Fifield, aged 6—Miss Elizabeth Lanman, aged 64— 
Sally, youngest child of Robert Miller, aged 15 months— 
John Mills, son of Mrs. Mills, of the theatre, aged 11 
Mrs. Mary White, aged 76—Mrs. Mary Jeffries, aged 69— 
Mr. Samuel Crease, aged 51—Mr. William Minna, aged 
88—Widow Rebeckah Martin, aged 52—Mprs. Sarah, wife 
of Mr. Nathaniel W. Appleton, aged 32. 

At Dedham, Mrs. Martha, wife of Mr. Freeman Fisher, 
aged 22. 

At New-York, suddenly, Wittram Copmay, Esq. a 
highly respected merchant, aged 52. 

At Albany, (N. Y.) Mr. John R. D. Huggins, a celebeat- 
ed hair dresser—suicide, by cutting his throat with a 
razor. 

At Savannah, Mr. John Folsom, of this town, aged 26. 

In the Mediterranean, Licut. William Elliot, of the On- 
tario, sloop of war. 
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POETRY. 
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ANNA ;...08, LOVE AND DESPAIR. 
“Oa! darkly is my bosom clouded, 
In bitter shades of woe I mourn ; 
My dreams of bliss despair has shrouded, 
For oh! I love without return. 


Keen are my rending sighs of sorrow, 
Love’s flames my aching bosom burn ; 
No rey of hope can I e’er borrow, 
For oh ! I love without return. 


Oh ! would beneath the mournful willow, 
This heart were clos’d in death’s cold urn ; 
Far better earth should be my pillow, 
Than thus to love without return. 


Soon shall my aching heart cease beating, 
And soon my breast forget to mourn ; 
Soon shall its throbbings cease repeating 

How keen is love without return. 


Now wildly howls the tempest round me, 
And loud the foaming surges roar ; 
Blue forked flames of light surround me, 
And point me to the sounding shore. 
High tow’rs this rock o’er rolling billows, 
And dark its lengthen’d shadow throws ; 
Its craggy cliff the white surf pillows, 
And bids me there forget my woes. 


I'll sleep beneath the briny ocean ; 
The wat’ry deep shall be my urn ; 

There shall my sad heart cease its motion, 
No more I'll love without return.” 

She ceas’d, and wild with anguish shrieking, 
Poor Anna plung’d beneath the wave, 

And o’er her corpse the white waves breaking, 


Entomb’d her in a wat’ ve! 
hi MORA. 


— + 
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TO THE ROBIN RED-BREAST. 
Sweet Robin, still chirp at my door, 
And I will feed thee well ; 
That plaintive tone which asks for more, 
No more of want shall tell. 
Flit not, sweet bird, as I advance, 
For Pll not harm thee here ; 
Nor turn on me that fearful glance, 
For me thou need’st not fear. 


My cot 1s in the lowly vale, 
And humble is my state ; 

And well can I recount a tale, 
An emblem of thy fate. 

My spring was fair, and crown’d with flow’rs ; 
And L, in union sweet, 

Found peace and joy in nuptial bow’rs, 
And happiness complete. 

But soon the fiend and spoiler came— 
My summer soon was o’er ; 

And free from vice, as free from shame, 
Was driven from my door. 


The winter’s blast blew loud and strong, 
Around a heart subdued, 

And quench’d, for aye, my cheerful song, 
But left me gratitude. 

Thus here within this lowly cot, 
Like thee I sought relief ; 

And here I live, well nigh forgot, 
Be thou my friend in grief. 

Then flit not, bird, as I advance, 
For Ill not harm thee here ; 

Nor turn on me that fearful glance, 
For me thou need’st not fear. 

ELIZA. 
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Dr. Jouxsox has pointed out in the Rambler the beau- 
ties of a short Hymn to Health, by Ariphron of Sicyon ; 
“in which,” says he, “the power of exalting the happi- 
ness of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune, and add- 
ing enjoyment to possession, is inculcated with so much 
force and beauty, that no one who has ever languished 
under the discomforts and infirmities of a lingering dis- 
ease, can read it without feeling the images dance in his 
breast, and adding from his own experience new vigour 
to the wish, and from his own imagination new colours 
to the picture.” It loses nothing in its new poetical dress. 


ADDRESS TO HEALTH. 

Hearn, brightest visitant from heaven, 

Grant me with thee to rest! 
For the short time by nature given, 

Be thou my constant guest! 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children fiows, 
Whate’er we court in regal state 
That makes men covet to be great; 


Whatever sweet we hope to find 

In love’s delightful snare, 
Whatever good by heayen assign’d, 

Whatever pause from care, 
All fiuurish at thy smiles divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine, 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
Wiis thee approaches and departs. 

Bland’s Greek Anthology. 
— + = 


‘FREEDOM AND POWER. 
BY CHATTERTON, 


Watw Freedom drest in blood-stain’d vest, 
To every knight her war-song sung ; 
Around her head wild weeds were spread, 
A gory faulchion by her hung. 
She wander’d on the heath ; 
She heard the voice of death ; 
Pale visag’d fear, with heart of silver hue, 
Then all in vain endeavour’d to appal ; 
She fearless heard the shrieking voice of woe, 
The owlet’s scream that trembled on the gale. 
She pois’d her pointed spear, 
On high she rais’d her shield, 
Her foemen all appear, 
And fly along the field. 


Power, with his head uplifted to the skies, 
His spear a sun-beam, and his shield a star ; 
Alike two flaming meteors roll his eyes, 
Stamps with his iron fect, and cries to war. 
She sits upon a rock, 
She bends before his spear, 
Recovers from the shock, 
Waving his sword in air: 
Hard as the thunder stroke she drives it on, 
Her cautious skill directs it to his crown; 
His covering shield, his long sharp spear is goné, 
He falls, and falling rolleth thousands down. 


THE WARRIORS OF WYOMING. 
BY CHARLES T. WELLDS, eSQ. 
O waveury was the hour, 
The hum, the brave array, 
When sallied forth Wyoming’s pow’r, 
Upon the battle day! 


_ But soon, when hemm’d by sudden foes, 
They gather’d round to fight and die; 
O dreadful was the shout that rose, 
And long and deep the dying cry. 


Fierce was the fight of strong despair, 
And fierce the savage veil, 

And dreadful was the carnage where 
The warriors of Wyoming fell. 


No shouting of victorious pride, 

Deceived the brave man’s dying breath ; 
But murder rag’d on ev’ry side, 

And heavy groans, and blood, and death. 


O gloomy was the day, 
When the widow’d mother heard 
The roar of the battle die away, 
And no returning band appear’d ! 


No more their burning hamlets gleam 
Along the narrow heath, 

Nor stretching o’er the midnight stream, 
Reflects the fire of death. 

No more their little fort around 
The warriors of Wyoining throng ; 


They sleep beneath the frozen ground, 
While the wind howis ioud and Jong, 


And there the passing traveller finds, 
No tombstone rising nigh, . 
Where the tall grass bends, and the hollow winds 
May eddy round and sigh. 


O when shall their silent home 
Its mournful glory train ; 

The vollited roar, and the muffied drum, 
In honour of the warrior slain ! 


O when shall rise with chissel’d head, 

. The tall stone o’er their burial place ! 

Where the winds may sigh for the gallant dead, 
And the dry grass whistle round its base. 


AMUSEMENT. 


SIR GEORGE ROOKE. 

Waew this brave Admiral was making his will, some 
friends who were present expressed their surprise that he 
had no more to leave. “Why,” said the worthy veteran, 
*T do not leave much, but what I do leave was honestly ac. 
=! it never cost a sailor a tear, or my country a far- 

ing.’ 
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MADAME DE FLEURY. 

One new year’s day the Count d’Artois, now Monsieur, 
together with the Duke of Orleans, then Duke de Char- 
tres, amused themselves with making out a list of seven 
columns, in which they classed every lady, that was that 
day presented at court, and which columns were headed 
in the following manner; Beauties, Pretty Women, Voile 
able, Ugly, Frightful, Infamous, Abominable. One only wos 
found inscribed in the first column, and two in the sec- 
ond. Some mischievous nobleman at court took care to 
get copies of this list, and informed the ladies how they 
were designated, and among them was the Marchioness of 
Fleury, ranged amongst the Abominadles ; but if mature 
had been a niggard in bestowing on her personad attrac- 
tions, she had been most bounteous in mental endow- 
ments, and in affording her a fine and sterling wit. A 
few evenings after, she was invited to supper at the Duke 
of Orleans’. palace ; and it must be recollecte@ how wn- 
successful the Duke de Chartres had been in his attack 
on Gibraltar, and the confusion caused™by his signals 
The Duke now, to shew honour to his father’s guest, was 
very assiduous in paying his court to Madame de Fleury, 
who, however, received his attentions with much cold- 
ness. The prince begged to know the cause of this; on 
which Madame de Fleury explained, saying at the same 
time, “ Fortunately the judgment of your Royal Highness 
may be called in question, for it is well known your are 
not better versed in signalising than in ma/sing signals.” 

La Belle Assemblee. 


GARRICK AND STERNE. 

The celebrated author of Tristram Shandy had the re- 
putation of using his wife extremely ill, yet no man dealt 
so largely in fine sentiment ; and one day he was holdin 
forth to Garrick, in praise of conjugal love and fidelity, ad- 
ding, “the husband who uses his wife unkindly deserves 
to have his house burnt over his héad.”—« If you think so,” 
said Garrick, “I hope your house is insured.” 

JUDGE BURNETT. 

A horse-stealer being capitally convicted before the 
judge, complained emdh of the hardness of sentencing a 
man to death only for stealing a horse! “ Man,” said 
Burnett, “thou art not to be hanged for stealing a horse, 
but that horses may not be stolen.” 

°° atin » 
SIR THOMAS MOORE, 

When this great and good man was Lord Chancellor, 
Mrs. Croaker having obtained a decreein Chancery against 
Lord Arundell, she sent on the first new year’s day after 
her success a pair of gloves to the Chancellor, in token of 
her gratitude, containing in each forty pounds. He receiv. 
ed the gloves as an offering from a grateful heart, but per- 
emptorily refused the gold, returning it with a polite mes- 
sage, that he could not forsake a lady’s new year’s gift, 
and that, thereforey he willingly took the gloves ; “their 
lining,” added he, * you will please to bestow elsewhere.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

A Letter is left at this office, addressed to our corres- 
pondent “ Sam,”’ which he is requested to send for. 

The “ Poetical Moralist No. 8” was received too late 
for this paper. 

Erratum.—In our eighth number of Boston Theatre. on 
Bertram, for “too naturally painful,” read too pain‘ully 
natural, 
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